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« What’s yet in this 
That bears the name of life? Yet in this life 
Lie hid more thousand deaths; yet death 
we fear 
That makes these odds all even.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Iw a former number, on the insta- 
bility of human events, I confined my 
observations to the changes, arising 
from loss of fortune, respectability, 
and friends. In this, I shall extend 
my observations to the uncertainty 
of human events, arising from the 
uncertain tenure of life. Though 
possessed of every thing we could de- 
sire, we are frequently arrested and 
appalled by the sudden appearance of 
death in the midst of our most san- 
guine hopes. How often, in the midst 
of pleasure and gayety, in the mo- 
ments of innocent amusement and of 
unrestrained hilarity and mirth, or of 
domestick felicity and enjoyment; in 
the midstof worldly pursuits of wealth 
and aggrandizement, does this terri- 
fick enemy appear and destroy all our 
fond delusions of anticipation, and un- 
dermine our alr-built castles. 

Death, to most persons, is an alarm- 
ing, a frightful subject, for contem- 
plation. 

“To die, and go we know not where; 


To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 


A kneaded clod.” 








There are few, who, through the 
effects of education or habit, are ena- 
bled to contemplate it without horrour, 
and happy are they who can. To 
him,whom crimes and vices surround, 
and harrow up his soul; to him, who 
would willingly leave this world, if, by 
so doing, he could escape from the 
merited punishment of his crimes, 
but who knows that this will accompa- 
ny him beyondthe grave—how alarm- 
ing must be the approach of Death! 
It should be one of the constant ob- 
jects of our lives, to accustom our- 
selves to the thoughts of death. So 
to pass our time in virtue, piety, and 
the discharge of our duties towards 
God and man, that when this visiter 
comes, he may not be an unwelcome 
one. How desirable! how noble! how 
glorious! to leave this world with the 
greatness of a hero, and the calm re- 
sigenation of a dying Christian: to 
depart, with the coolness and serenity 
of Seneca, with the magnanimity and 
exalted heroism of Epaminondas, to 
rise superiour and bid defiance to our 
enemies like the immortal Socrates, 
or to leave an example to the dissipa- 
ted and immoral, in our dying mo- 
ments, and to show with what confi- 
dence, calmness, and serenity, aChris- 
tian can leave this world, and pass into 
that undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns, like the in- 
telligent, mild, amiable, pious Addi- 
son. How interesting, awful, and su- 
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blime, the departure of these great 
men! When the soul, separating it- 
self from the gross materials of the 
body, takes its flight to unknown and 
boundless regions! I know no ex- 
ample more sublime or more interest- 
ingly described, than the death of the 
noble Fitzallen, in Mrs. Roche’s ini- 
mitable tale of the Children of the 
Abbey, which,though a mere descrip- 
tion, | trust will not be considered as 
irrelevant to the present subject. A 
noble spirit supporting a body emaci- 
ated and exhausted by the unmerited 
sufferings of his life: almost sinking 
under his accumulated misfortunes, 
and distressed with the prospect of 
leaving behind an amiable, lovely, un- 
protected daughter: a wanderer upon 


the wide world, exposed to the diff- | 


culties and hardships of life and toss- 
ed upon the tempestuous ocean of 
trouble and danger, of poverty and 
temptation: a high sense of honour 
glowing within his bosom, a self-ap- 


proving consciousness of having per- | 


formed his duty to his country, his 
friends, and to his God, and a firm re- 
liance upon the beneficence of the 
Deity alone, support him in this try- 
ing moment. He expires with calm- 
ness and with a just confidence, leav- 
ing his unprotected child, a gift to the 
noble, generous portion of mankind, 
and to the guardian care of Heaven. 
This enviable disposition can only be 
attained by a consciousness of having 
passed our time properly—a belief in 
the existence of an all-wise and just 
Providence; a firm expectation of a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, when the just shall be made 
happy. How are we todeprecate those 
wretches, who have attempted to de- 
stroy this cheering and consolatory 
belief. Admit fora moment the pos- 
sibility of its being erroneous, still it 
is productive of virtue, of morality, 
of order in society, support to the 
afficted in moments of distress, and 
in some measure deters the wicked 
from the commission of atrocious 
deeds. How is that deluded fanatick 


to be execrated and pitied, who, in 
the heat and rage of the French Re- 
yolution, when so many dangerous 





doctrines were introduced, prophane- 
ly dared to inscribe upon the tombs, 
that cold, detestable, hopeless maxim 
—‘‘ Death is an eternal sleep.” 

The belief of a future state is esta- 
blished by Divine Revelation; and in- 
dependent of this, there are many 
human arguments to confirmit. The 
universal and correct belief ef man- 
kind, the imperfect state of human 
nature, the unequal distribution of re- 
wards and punishments, and the fre- 
quent sufferings of the virtuous in this 
life. 

Whatever deductions are drawn 
from the general and universal con- 
sent and belief of mankind in works 
of taste or matters of judgment, when 
unbiassed by local circumstances of 
habit, or interest, delivered through a 
long succession of time, from the ear- 
liest ages of the world, are sanctioned 
by being founded on solid argument 
and just reasoning, and must conse- 
quently be true, can we for a mo- 
ment suppose, that man, noble in his 
nature, the image of the Deity him- 
self, is destined to remain in the im- 
perfect state in which we find him? 
All his powers of improvement, all 
his affections, sentiments and feel- 
ings, to stop short, to cease after this 
life, to progress and to be exalted? To 
die away inembryo? No. Forbid it 
heaven! And still more weak and ri- 
diculous is it, to look for his perfec- 
tion in this world; this is a vain, delu- 
sive expectation, founded on the arro- 
gance and presumption of modern 
philosophy. There then must be 
another, though distant state, where 
all ihese:powers shall be carried to the 
highest pitch of perfection. Can we 
reconcile it with the justice of the 
Deity or even with our own weak, 
fluctuating idea of justice among our- 
selves? That a man, whose life 
has been a constant tissue of the 
blackest crimes, whose actions have 
depopulated nations, and brought no- 
thing but misery and affliction to his 
fellow beings, whose conduct has 
been one continued scene of calum- 
ny and theft, murder of the heipless, 
seduction of the innocent, is to leave 
this world with all his crimes thick 
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‘about him, and to escape punishment, 


and yet how often does he escape and 
ride triumphant. How incapable of 
discovering and penetrating into the 
hidden recesses of vice are the keen- 
est of human powers! How inade- 
quate to punish the abandoned villain 
even if discovered, are all human pe- 
nallaws! How often does he escape 
the suspended sword of Justice! If 
he leaves this world unpunished, 
when and where is he to meet with 
that judgment against his crimes, so 
consonant to justice and equity, to 
every idea of right. On the other 
hand, the righteous and good are often 
worn down with the burthen of their 
misfortunes, and frequently leave this 
world, without that change taking 
place, that their actions merited. Are 
they to gounrewarded? If so, what 
inducements are held out to prefer 
vice to virtue, to live triumphantly in- 
stead of being depressed and humbled. 
Cicero, after examining this svb- 
ject, acknowledged, that independent 
of Divine Revelation, there were few 
arguments to create the belief of a 
future state, and none that brought 
complete conviction. But, I hope, 
that in this even Cicero himself was 
mistaken. I hope there are but few 
who do not, either from the prejudices 
of education (happy prejudices !) feel 
their belief firm and fixed, or possess 
an innate, intuitive conviction of a fu- 
ture state: 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond 
desire, 
This longing after immortality? | 


Or whence this secret dread and inward 
horrour 


Of —on nought? Why shrinks the 
sO 
Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 
°Tis the Divinity that stirs within us; 
Tis Heaven itself that points out an Here- 
after, 
And intimates Eternity to man. 
Appison’s Caro. 


Tt was a favourite maxim of the ce- 
lebrated Lorenzo de’ Medici, that, 
“he is dead even to this life who has 
no hope of another.” The wicked 
may, to serve their purpose and to 
enable them to carry on their pro- 
jects, banish for a time these re- 
flections from their bosoms; but in 
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the hour of death, it will return with 
redoubled force, and haunt with hor 
rour and madness their last moments. 
The thoughtless, giddy, volatile, may 
not find time seriously to consider 
the subject, and at the dodr of 
death, they are destitute of this cheer- 
ing and supporting conviction to ren 
der their passage tothe other worid 
easy and pleasant. 

W hat an awful scene does the death- 
bed of the brilliant, but unprinci- 
pled Voltaire, present to our view. 
Behold him, in his last expiring moe 
ments, deserted by those principles 
which had supported him through life, 
with all the rage and fury of a wild 
maniac, cursing his own existence, 
and calling down upon his devoted 
head those imprecations, which his 
life had merited, and invoking the 
Deity with his last expiring breath, to 
end his sufferings by a speedy pas- 
sage from this transitory state to eter 
nity; despair overcomes his once 
obstinate and mighty soul; no ray of 
hope remains; nothing but the extra- 
vagant ravings of an infuriated mad- 
man close his last moments—anawful 
warning against the adoption of his 
pernicious principles. 

I know not any subject or place 
so calculated ‘to create serious, 
reflections upon the instability of 
human events as that of a grave- 
yard. What an interesting field does 
this offer for contemplation! I of- 
ten tread the ground where numbers 
lie silently interred, indulging plea- 
sing though melancholy reflections, 
upon the shortness of life, the vanity 
and uncertainty of earthly enjoyments, 
whilst I recal the persons of those 
wholiesilently entombed. Who were 
they? what occupied them during 
their short stay here? Some, per- 
haps, began life, surrounded with all 
the flattering prospects that wealth, 
and talents, could bestow, but fell un- - 
timely victims. Some, wereurged by 
ambition, till they reached the utmost 
height, and then were suddenly hurl- 
ed from their exalted station. Some, 
in pursuit of base wealth, had spent 
a useless and unprofitable life, and 
when this object was attained, 
were cut short in the enjoyment. 
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Some, possessed of little, but of that 


 Fittle made much in benevolence and 


-, charity towards mankind. Whatever 

their station, their attainments, they 
all jie crumbled in the dust. Their 
' prospects once unbounded; their at- 
tainments once exalted, have dwin- 
died into nothing. Their forms so 
dignified, so admired, mouldered into 
dust, their possessions destroyed or 
passed into other hands, and nought 
remains of their former selves but an 
eternal void. 


Sic transit gloria mundi. 


The proud and the humble, the vir- 
tuous and the vicious, the beautiful 
and deformed, the aged and yorthful, 
all, all wait until a future judge shall 
determine their respective merits, 
and for that awful period when the 
tombs shall open and yield up the 
dead; when 


The cloud-capttowers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
And all which it inherits, shall dissolve, 
And like the baseless fabrick of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind! 


I have been led to these reflections 
by many instances of short and rapid 
existence that have occurred during 
the small number of my days. Many 
who began their career with me, 
with equal health and vigour, have al- 
ready disappeared. Often have the 
ties of friendship been cut asunder by 
an enemy, whose strength no power 
can contend with, and often have I 
been called to mourn the loss of him, 
with whom I had a short time before 
anticipated many days of future en- 
joyment. But my thoughts have 
been more particularly arrested on 
this subject, by two recent, afflicting 
events, that have occurred in our mu- 
tual circle of acquaintance. One is, 
that of a young lady carried off in the 
bloom of life: yea, lately I saw her in 
all the health and glow of youthful 
loveliness; possest of charms and 
beauty to interest the most unfeeling 
#, Observer, and of amiableness of man- 
» ner, and grace of deportment, calcu- 
lated to conciliate the most obdurate. 
Surrounded by friends and relatives 





justly devoted to her; equally enjoy- 
ing and dispensing happiness in the 
social circle of domestick friends, or 
exciting admiration and love in the 
more extended walks of fashionable 
society; figuring with elegance in 
the lively and fantastick dance, or dig- 
nifying with piety and correctness, 
the humble and retired, but pleasing 
paths of domestick life. She had not 
reached her twentieth year; life was 
just opening to her view; Imagina- 
tion’s delusive dreams were just 
beginning to expand; Anticipation, 
with its usual pleasing gloss, had just 
taught her to look forward to future 
happiness and bliss: to that period 
when her pleasures should be increas- 
ed; when in extending her social con- 
nexions, she should be endeared to 
life, by sharing its pleasures and mise- 
ries, with some happy partner of her 
cares; when in rearing the tender 
and helpless infant, with all the fond 
indulgence and affection of a parent, 
she should hang over its youthful 
slumbersand watch its growing worth ; 
when enjoying the happiness of sis- 
terly affection and rapt in attention 
to an aged father, she should smooth 
his passage to the grave; and, after a 
well spent life, breath out her last, and 
with conscious purity, resign her soul 
and sink into the arms of her 
Redeemer. But, alas! all these 
delusive expectations, are suddenly 
nipt in the bud, and she, whom we 
lately numbered as one of us, is now 
added to the silent victims of the 
tomb. Dear, departed spirit! let usat- 
tend thy last remains to the grave, and 
shed a parting tear to friendship and 
to love. ‘Thy worth shall be remem- 
bered; thy untimely end mourned; 
and, if departed spirits are silent ob- 
servers of otir actions, thou shalt wit- 
ness with how much sincerity of 
grief we lament thy loss! But, per- 
haps, it is for us, whom thou hast left 
behind, that thou shouldst grieve. 
Thy soul has escaped from toil and 
trouble, and flown to happier regions! 
to another, and a better world! 

The other instance is recent and 
melancholy. It is the loss of a young 
gentleman, a stranger here. Heir to 
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a splendid fortune, he had but lately 
finished his collegiate course, and 
left his friends and relatives to the 
eastward, to receive the advanta- 
tages and improvements of travelling. 
He appeared but for a short time 
among us, and pleased and delighted 
those who knew him, by his mild and 
amiable manners, his Intelligent and 
agreeable conversation, and his gen- 
tee! deportment. He embarked but 
a few hours since, to continue his 
travels to the southward. The weather 
being boisterous, he was thrown over- 
board, and in attempting to save him- 
self by swimming, he met that death, 
which his endeavours to avoid were 
vain, and ineffectual: thus a few short 
moments changed the scene, and he 
whom we lately beheld moving with 
maniiness and dignity, now lies a 
corpse in acoldand watery grave.* But 


“¢ This is the state of man: Today, he puts 
forth 

«The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow, 
blossoms, 

«¢ And bears his blushing honours thick 
upon him ; 

«The third day comes a frost, a killing 
frost, 


€¢ 


And nips his shoot. 





Great God! we are apt to exclaim, 
why are these things permitted? But, 
crush the prophane thought, the bold 
daring expression. Let us not impi- 
ously arraign divine Providence; let 
us not murmur at his wise decisions— 
too high for us to scan, too profound 
for our weak judgments to penetrate. 

Another and still another instance 
may be added to the long list of depar- 
ted friends. Since writing the above, I 
have heard, with grief, of the death of 
a young female friend, who has fallen 
a victim toanearly tomb. Young, in- 
teresting, and amiable, possessed of a 


mind remarkable for its acuteness and 


improvement, and of a prematurity of 
genius, which is too often the forerun- 





*Since the above has been written, the 
friends of the deceased have fortunately 
succeeded in recovering the body, and his 
remains were attended to the grave bya 
numerous and respectable assemblage of 
gentlemen: a circumstance that does ho- 
nour to the sensibility and attention of the 
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ner ofa short existence. Though liv- 
ing at a distance, I had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing her. A iong and 
tedious decline, had destroyed the 
loveliness of youth and robbed her of 
that bloom which mantles on the 
cheek of beauty. Like an early and 
tender bud, that puts forth before the 
genial warmth of spring can nourish 
it, itis destroyed by the rough, bleak | 
winds of winter. So Death, at an ear- 
ly age, laid his icy hands upon her and 
marked her for his prey. A circle of 
afflicted friends and relatives, by whom 
she was idolized, mourn her loss.’ An 
affectionate, amiable sister, whose too 
sanguine wishes had fostered the hope 
of herrecovery, weeps over her grave. 
To these, let the consolatory belief be 
offered, that this departed relative has 
left a state of trouble and gone to the 
realms of bliss, where, perhaps, as a 
guardian angel, she observes and su- 
perintends their actions. Let this be- 
lief sooth their sorrows, and enable 
them to support the severe dispensa- 
tions of Providence. 
Mortimer. 
HOURS OF LEISURE, 


Or Essays, in the manner of Goldsmith. 
(Continued from page 413, Vol. 3.) 


The path to peace is virtue ; what I show, 
Thyself may freely on thyself bestow. 
Dryp. Juv. 

There is not a more disagreeable or 
a more melancholy research, than that 
which we are sometimes tempted to 
make into the volume of philosophy, 
to seek for the origin of moral and 
physical evil; an inquiry generally set 
on foot by human infirmity, encoura- 
ged by human ingratitude, and always 
defeated by the insufficiency of human 
wisdom. 

Perhaps, when Rousseau tells us, 
“that moral evil is incontestably our 
own work,” he is not far from the 
truth; and, as physical is frequently 
the effect of moral evil, we may con- 
sider ourselves, to use a law term, not 
so much heirs by descent, as furcha- 

sers, of both those articles of misery. 

However the fact may be, we are 





Philadelphians. 


not very ready to allow that the mis- 
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chiefs we suffer are of our own crea- 


tion; onthe contrary, there are seasons 
when the mind busies itself in the 
investigation of the nature of evil, 
merely to find excuses for its detects 
and deformities, and to catch at any 
philosophical argument that can place 
them in a fairer point of view; but this 
investigation 1s never satisfactory; it 
falls short of even probable demonstra- 
tion and leaves us only in greater 
doubt and anxiety. 


I remember to have been engaged 
in these unprofitable disquisitions one 
_ gloomy afternoon in the month of No- 


' vember, in my elbow chair by the fire- 


side. 


After reviewing all the inci- 


_ dents of my own life, and the merits, 
. blemishes, virtues, faults, advantages, 
_ drawbacks, prospects, and disappoint- 


ments, belonging individually to the 


_ character and condition of my neigh- 


_bours, “ Alas! ” cried I, “ What can 


_ equal human wretchedness! What a 


poor weak creature is man! How ex- 
_ posed to temptation: How open to the 


_allurements of vice! Look where we 
will if -he be not addicted to great 
crimes, we shall find him hurrying 


along blindfolded, as it were, by pas- 
sion and prejudice, from one absurdity 
to another. How many disappoint- 
ments, perplexities, and misfortunes, 
have I myself met with, that could not 
be iaid to the score of negligence, or 
the want of caution! How many follies 
have I entertained, without making 


_them welcome! and how many faults 
_ have i committed without an intention 


{i 


to do wrong! A man stands no chance 
with the infirmities of his nature; he 
is a mere machine, and is acted upon 
by external circumstances, as much 
-as the mariners’ compass. Let the 

action of virtue be ever so strong, 
‘it will not always keep true to the 
‘point ; there will be yet some varia- 
‘tions, and some vibrations, that we 


trust and hope will be allowed for in 
the last great reckoning.” 


These unhappy murmurings con- 
tinued, till, wearied out, and oppress- 
2d by the repetition of the same ideas, 
1 fell fast asleep: when methought I 


was introduced, not into a drawing- 


: 


i 


room, but up three pair of stairs, into 





the garret of a philosopher. Its shape 
was a scalene triangle; the furniture 
consisted of one solitary chair and a 
deal table, upon which was a wooden 
candlestick, and, as I thought, a por- 
table camera obscura, which seemed 
to occupy the entire attention of the 
philosopher, who appeared to be a tall 
thin man, with a pale face, and ex- 
tremely black beard. I fancied, that 
at my entrance the old gentleman ac- 
costed me with great civility: “ Iam 
already acquainted,” said he, “ with 
the subject of your late contempla- 
tions, and with the favourite doctrine 
of Necessity, to which you seem so 
much to incline; and perhaps I may 
be able to assist your inquiries. You 
see this camera obscura: I have 
brought itto such perfection, that it 
faithfully exhibits the road of human 
life, with all its turnings and windings ; 
and its construction is such, that it not 
only represents the objects of nature, 
but delineates truly the passions, vir- 
tues, and vices of men; you will be 
able to discover by it their pursuits 
and inclinations, and the chief cause 
of their general ill success in their 
pursuit after happiness; you will soon 
perceive by it, what it is that distress- 
es, misleads, and annoys man through 
his journey.” 


I thought that I very readily accept- 
ed the invitation of the philosopher; 
and, looking through the aperture, I 
beheld a surrounding landscape, fer- 
tile and barren, cultivated and waste, 
mountainous and plain, intersected 
with innumerable roads and paths; 
some spots laid out in beautiful gar- 
dens, others spread over with weeds; 
some parts watered with fruitful 
springs, and others dry, and without 
verdure. I observed edifices of vari- 
ous kinds, towers, castles, palaces, 
and cottages, mingled together; and 
was expressing my admiration of the 
capacity of the instrument, when I 
thought the philosopher interrupted 
me: “ You may perceive,” said he, 
*¢ that the world, take itin the whole, 
is no such bad place to live in; but let 
us endeavour to discover what it is 
that prevents our enjoyment of the 
blessings it affords. 


Fix your eyes . 
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on a particular object; select for your 
observation a youth just issuing forth 
from one of the great temples of edu- 
cation, and observe the course he 
takes.”——Methought I was not long at 
a loss for a subject: I observed a fine 
handsome youth, with the bloom of 
health upon his face; but fancied I 
discovered a degree of audacity and 
haughtiness in his looks, that did not 
very well correspond with a proper 
education; particularly as I saw that 
the master of the seminary was a 
clergyman ; but upon examining more 
carefully, I discovered that the old 
Gentleman’s black coat was patched 
all over with shreds of Greek and 
Latin passages from different authours; 
some sublime and delicate, others yul- 
gar and obscene; afew of these he 
had stuffed into the ears of his pupil; 
but not a single rule of reason or pre- 
cept of religion had he inculcated; the 
truth was, he had but a few of them 
himself and none to spare. I thought 
at this moment I asked my friend the 
philosopher, whether the youth I had 
noticed set out alone on his important 
journey through life. “ Certainly not,” 
replied he; “ it would be something 
unusual if he did. It istrue,he will 
not have the companions who ought 
to accompany youth; you will not see 
Virtue, with ‘ her robes unsullied as 
the falling snow,’ nor celestial Piety, 
in * her milk white vest;’ as for Mo- 
desty, she is seldom found in these 
temples of publick education, having 
been ill-treated by the ancients, and 
being almost disowned by the mo- 
derns: but if you will look with atten- 
tion, you will discern twoextraordinary 
personages, extremely proper to ac- 
company a young gentleman of his 
family and fortune. Do you not ob- 
serve a creature of uncommon figure, 
a misshapen mass, a lump of wretched 
deformity ; its head small and shallow; 
its eyes inflamed and glaring; its little 
nose turned up at the point, and its 
cheeks inflated? See: it is mounted 
upon stilts; and, though itis in con- 
stant dread of a fall, will not forsake its 
uneasy exaltation. That admirable 
personage,” added the philosopher, 
“1s Pride; and next to him you will 
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superfine black, with well powdered 
hair: he isthe Tutor, who holds his 
respectable office upon the express 
condition, that he should not offend 
the great- personage on stilts, who is 
intended by the parents of the young 
gentleman to be his constant compa- 
nion through life.’”—“« But, pray who 
is this,” cried I, “that appears ad- 
vancing towards them, a more re- 
markable figure than either of the 
other two; I mean that little animal 
with a pair of boots on its legs, which’ 
resembie two enormous pillars, a coat 
with puckered sleeves, a black wig, 
and embroidered pantaloons? it seems 
to change its appearance every instant, 
and is followed by a number of people, 
who appear to be tallors, barbers, and 
shoemakers, with a numerous train of 
little déformed imps.—“ That, sir,” 
aid the philosopher, “ is Fashion ; the 
urchins are its children, and are cal- 
led Absurdities. See how eagerly the 
youth follows the monster; it will in- 
troduce him presently to some genteel 
company.”—I imagined that this re- 
mark of the metaphysician’s was im- 
mediately verified; for a lady now 
joined the party: she had a mask, 
which she held carefully before her 
face; was dressed in a robe of rich 
silk, and seemed desirous to please 
the young traveller; presenting him 
every instant with opera and masque- 
rade tickets, cards, dice, &c. till she 
wearied herself with her polite atten- 
tion. “I presume you guess who 
that lady is,” said the philosopher: | 
“ her name is Dissipation ; she always. 
wears that mask in company, but is 
without it at home, where her true 
countenance is that of chagrin, vex- 
ation, languor, and pain: in short the 
pale unwholesome complexion of a - 
disturbed rest and an unquiet mind.” 
I thought, at this moment I beheld 
another of the acquaintances of Fa- 
shion: it was a little crooked man, 
whose physiognomy presented a mix- 
ture of pleasantry and spleen; ‘he car- 
ried a bag in his hand, which I obser- 
ved him constantly filling with guineas 
at the top, while they ran through a 
hole at the bottom. He hada constant 
convulsive motion in his elbow, and 
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with which Dissipation had supplied 
him. I imagined the philosopher told 
me, that this extraordinary character 
was named Play. “ He is,” said he, 
“intimately acquainted with Ruin ; 
they are almost always together; you 
can never be long in company with 
the former, without knowing the lat- 
ar.” 3 thought that at this instant I 
cried out, on seeing the goddess Mor- 
tune, who, I imagined, had just arrived 
to the aid of the youth, emptying, as 
fast as possible, her cornucopiz among 
these deformities; who were joined 
by two more—a poor feeble, wretched 
being, with flaccid cheeks, sunk eyes 
and pale unwholesome face, supported 
upon crutches, ; another, with bloated 
cheeks, eyes inflamed and glaring, 
reeling drunk, and singing obscene 
and filthy songs. I thought the phi- 
losopher informed me that the first 
was Sensuality, and the next Dedau- 
chery. I observed, that all these grate- 


fully returned an ample share of their 


miseries and calamities, for the gifts 
that fortune bestowed on them. I 
thought I now felt extremely interest- 
ed for the youth who appeared in 
this situation; and that I addressed 
the philosopher. “ How is it,” said I, 
“that these deformities are not seen 
by our young traveller?” I thought 
he answered, “ Oh, “fashion takes 
care of that; she assisted by dad 
Example, whom you may observe in 
the shape of anold school-fellow of 
the youth’s, spreads a veil before his 
eyes, through which Pride, Dissifa- 
tion, Play, Sensuality, and Debauchery, 
appear almost amiable, and always 
proper and necessary companions for 
a person of his rank and figure.” 

I thought I took the liberty to in- 
quire of my friend the philosopher, 
who would be the next person that 
the youth would meet on his journey ; 
and that he answered, “ why Iam 
afraid it will be Ruin. Isee him 
striding with hasty steps to this place: 
he isthe child of Pride and Dissipa- 
tion, and a beggar by birth; I see him 
at a little distance, spreading out his 
net, which is curiously woven by 
gamesters, money-lenders, and law- 
yers. See! the youth is already en- 





tangled.” My fancy no sooner paint- 
ed his situation, than I toupee I ex- 
claimed, “ Poor wretch! and wiil he 
never get out of the meshes of this de- 
tested toil. ” The philosopher answer- 
ed, * There are hopes that he may. 
Providence always knows how to dis- 
entangle those who trust in her, and 
amendment is the antidote of ruin; 
but he will always feel in some degree 
the effects of his misconduct.” 

I thought I now turned away from 
the instrument and its faithful repre- 
sentation; when the philosopher ad- 
dressed me nearly in the following 
words: * Well, what think you of the 
doctrine of Necessity now? Is it of ne- 
cessity that we becomeacquainted with 
these respectable characters, which my 
camera obscura has presented to your 
view, and which are unknown to many 
of the inhabitants of the world? Can it 
presumptuously be laid to the charge 
of the Almighty, that we first create, 
and then worship, such misshapen 
images as these? Has he not given 
us Truth and Religion? Do we not 
constantly observe the effects of Vir- 
tue and the consequences of Vice? 
Can we be at a loss to determine right 
from wrong? The miseries of mankind 
proceed from the want of a steady ad- 
herence to certain and fixed principles 
of truth which it is the great business 
of education to promulgate; and if 
these might become better known 
and more diligently pursued, moral 
and physical evil would decrease in 
proportion. Unfortunately, we nurse 
and cherish these deformities, instead 
of rendering the numerous offsprings 
almost extinct, by smothering the 
urchins in their infancy. Every man 
who has a child hasthe probable means 
of preserving him from more than 
half ofthe miseries, usually attendant 
on life, by a proper education ; net by 
the common course of education, but 
by uniting with classical learning the 
principles of truth, and the excellence 
of Religion; both designed by the 
Creator. for the benefit and happiness 
of man. Let it be remembered, that 
the greatest enemy of his peace and 
prosperity is Pride.” 
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At these words I awoke; and, though 

I was sensible that all that had passed 

was merely a dream, yet I believe 

much of it will every day turn out to 
be real. 

(To be continued.) 





For The Port Folio. 


The interesting Memoirs of Cum- 
BERLAND, with which we have been 
recently favoured by Aimse/f, create a 
wish to peruse again whatever has 
been written by that elegant, moral, 
and veteran authour. After Dr. Gold- 
smith published his charming poem 
“ Retaliation,” in which the reader 
will remember that our authour is 
elegantly characterized as the 7erence 
of England, Mr. Cumberland, grateful 
forsuch praise, addressed GoLpsMrrH 
in the following sprightly strain. This 
little poem is extremely happy in its 
topicks of praise, Jonnson, REYNOLDS 
and Burke are finely described; and 
some of the features of Goldsmith are 
hit off with a painter’s accuracy. 


A POETICAL EPISTLE,* 


From Mr. Cumberland to Dr. Goldsmith. 
Or suppiement to his ‘* Retaliation,” a poem. 


Doctor! according to our wishes, 
You’ve character’d us all in dishes, 
Serv’d up a sentimental treat 

Of various emblematick meat; 

And now tis time, I trust, you’ll think 
Your company should have some drink; 
Else, take my word for it, at least 
Your Irish friends won’t like your feast. 
Ring then, and see that there is plac’d 
To each according to his-taste. 


To Douglas, fraught with learned stock 
Of critick lore, give ancient Hock; 
Let it be genuine, bright, and fine, 
Pure unadulterated wine ; 
For if there’s fault in taste, or odour, 
He’ll search it, as he search’d out Lauder. 
To Johnson, philosophick sage, 
The MoraAL MENTOR OF THE AGE, 
Religion’s friend, with soul sincere, 
With melting heart, but look austere, 
Give liquor of an honest sort, 
And crown his cup with PR1iESTLY Port! 


Now fill the glass with gay champagne, 
And frisk it in a livelier strain; 
Quick! Quick! the sparkling nectar quaff, 
Drink it, dear Garrick! drink, and laugh ! 


— 





Fame 
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Pour forth to Reynolds, without stint, 
Rich Burgundy, of ruby ttnt; 
If e’er his colours chance to fade, 
This brilliant hue shall come in aid, 
With ruddy lights refresh the faces, 
And warm the bosoms of the Graces. 





To Burke a pure libation bring, 
Fresh drawn trom clear Castalian spring; 
With civick oak the goblet bind, 
Fit emblem of his patriot mind; 
Let Clio as his taster, sip, 
And Hermes hand it to his lip. 


Fill out, my friend, the Dean of Derry, 
A bumper of conventual Sherry! 


Give Ridge and Hickey, generous souls! 
Of whisky punch convivial bowls ; 

But let the kindred Burkes regale 

With potent draughts of Wicklow ale; 
ToC k next, in order turn ye, 

And grace him with the vines of Ferney! 


Now, Docror, thou’rtan honest sticker, 
So take your glass, and choose your liquor : 
Wilt have it steep’din Alpine snows, 

Or damask’d at Silenus’ nose ? 

With Wakefield’s Vicar sip your tea, 

Or to Thalia drink with me? 

And, Docror, I wou’d have you know it, 
An honest, I, tho’ humble poet: 

I scorn the sneaker like a toad, 

Who drives his cart the Dover road; 
There, traitor to his country’s trade, 
Smuggles vile scraps of French brocade; 
Hence, with all such! for you and I, 

By English wares will live, and die. 
Come, draw your chair and stir the fire; 
Here, boy !—a pot of Thrales’ entire ! 





For The Port Folio. 


An Episcopal Clergyman, and a very re- 
spectable instructor of youth, in Lower 
Canada, has drawn up, principally for the 
use of his pupils, a brief tract on religion, 
because, to use his own words, he is still 
so unfashionable as to. suppose, that boys 
ought to be made acquainted very early with 
their duty both to God and man. 

The authour supposes, and we think with 
sufficient reason, that this little work, if cir- 
culated, might prove useful, not only as a 
manual to students in academies, but to the 
publick in general. In pursuance of his plan 
of publishing the work in Philadelphia, he 
has done us the honour to transmit a lecture 
as a specimen ofthe work. Our slender ac- 
quaintance with the mysteries of booksel- 
ling does not enable us to affirm aught with 
respect to the pecuniary profit of such a pub- 
lication. But for the interest of morals and 
literature we hope, thatthe work, sanction. 
ed by some judgment, riper than our own, 
may be soon put to the Philadelphia press, 





* Never before published in America. 


Wehope, that our correspondent will excuse. 
B 
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some delay which has taken place with re- 
spect to this article. 
THE GOSPEL MORALITY. 

Many rules of lite have been offered 
to mankind before, and since the com- 
ing of Christ, but they will be found 
exceedingly defective , when compared 
to the pure and sublime morality 
which he inculcated. This is, indeed, 
generally allowed by unbelievers, who 
freely admit that the precepts of the 
gospel are agreeable to the most en- 
lightened reason; but surely the voice 
of enlightened reason is the voice 
of God. Before noticing those pre- 
cepts, which are peculiar to the Chris- 
tian religion, it may not be unseason- 
able to take a general view of its mo- 
rality. This will give us clear. con- 
ceptions of the whole, and enable us 
more forcibly to perceive its superiour 
excellence, when we see it exhibited 
in one connected picture. 

Christian morality begins with 
throwing aside secondary causes, and 
referring all things to God, who is 
every where present, and without 
whose’ permission nothing can hap- 
pen. It sets God before us, as the 
standard of all excellence, and lays us 
under the most solemn obligations to 
aspire perpetually to a nearer confor- 
mity to his perfections. Other reli- 
gions desired their votaries to honour 
the gods; the Gospel requires us to 
love God and to have no wiil but his; 
for in this love and obedience we shall 
find a felicity little short of Heaven it- 
self. From this excellent foundation, 
it proceeds to show that the primary 
end of our existence is to promote 
and secure our own final happiness; 
for our Heavenly Father delights in 
the happiness of his creatures. That 
this can be obtained in noother way than 
by strict obedience to the Divine will, 
for that every deviation from this obe: 
dience is followed by a proportional 
degree of misery. On most occasions, 
the will of God is clearly manifested, 
for in every action we quickly perceive, 
whetherit be agreeable or disagreeable 
to revelation, or tend to promote or 
diminish the general happiness. 

Christian morality points always to 
the other world, and considers every 


thing done here as promoting happi- 
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ness or misery there. It looks upon 
human lifeas asystem, in which there 
is nothing light, nothing indifferent. 
That the most insignificant action, a 
smile or a frown, a light word, or im- 
proper thought, have all a certain va- 
lue in the general sum. It shows 
those, whoare under its influence, that 
the smallest deviation from rectitude 
impedes their progress towards per- 
fection, and urges to the acquisition 
of heavenly habits and dispositions, 
for in their gratification alone can true 
happiness be found. 


In the morning, it persuades them 
to offer up their thanks to God enli- 
vened by the warmest gratitude, it ac- 
companies them through the day in 
all their employments—it watches 
over every thought, word, and action; 
it presides at their meals, and never 
leaves them a single moment; and at 
night it finishes the labours of the day 
with the same devotion with which 
they were begun. Are its friends in 
affliction? it tells them they are in the 
hands of God. It lifts their eyes to- 
wards Heaven, where they perceive a 
place of rest, at which, it informs 
them, they will soon arrive, if they 
bear with fortitude and resignation the 
boisterous storms of the present life, 
which do not happen without the ap- 
prebation of God, and which are the 
best promoters of pious dispositions, 
and habits, in this state of moral dis- 
cipline. It shows them, that the 
frowns of adversity, the attacks of ca- 
lumny, the 1 injuries inflicted by their 
enemies, the diseases of the body, the 
death of friends, repentance, com- 
punction, and remorse, are all subser- 
vient in their different spheres to ren- 
der them the proper objects of divine 
favour. In this manner it reconciles 
them to the most gloomy events; they 
are the dispensations of God, why 
should we repine? He knows their 
situation best, and does nothing but 
through benevolence and love. Are 
they obscure in the world, of no ac- 
count or consideration among men? 
Are they poor and obliged to act in 
quality of servants to others? Such is 
the will of God, he is pleased to place 
them in this Jow station. This thought 
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ennobles the meanest employment: it 
shows them, that they cannot be ob- 
scure so long as they are counted 
worthy of the notice of God. Sup- 
ported by the testimony of a good 
conscience, and confident assurance of 
divine favour, they experience within 
themselves a perpetual calm unmo- 
lested by the storms of passion, the 
intemperate solicitations of appetite, 
or the stings of remorse. Collected 
within themselves and bearing always 
in their mind, that the whole frame of 
nature is under the dominion of their 
friend and benefactor, they cannot be 
affected by the accidents of life, but in 
every situation they possess a conso- 
lation, which the world can neither 
give nor take away. Are they perse- 
cuted by their enemies? They are in- 
spired with courage and endued with 
strength. Are they abandoned by 
false friends? their inward joy still re- 
mains ; they behold with serenity the 
depths of adversity ; they are enabled 
to bear with dignity and propriety 
prosperity itself; they feel the bur- 
den of life lightened, and death de- 
prived ofhis terrours. It is christian 
morality alone, that extends to the de- 
spised and mean part of mankind. It 
is it alone that produces heroes in the 
lowest paths of life, that cheers the 
hearts of those who possess no visible 
comfort, that delights them with a 
speedy termination of all their suffer- 
ings, and a near prospectof everlasting 
felicity: for in its sight the poor and 
the destitute have frequently the 
ereatest merit, and are blessed at their 
death with the most precious rewards. 
This morality is uniform, and consist- 
ent; it comes not by fits and starts, as 
convenience or profit point the way ; it 
stands not anxiously inquiring, whe- 
ther any loss or disappointment shall 
accrue from its actions; but instantly 
performs them, if they are just and 
proper. Always elevated above present 
things, it 1s neither swayed to the 
right nor to the left by terrour or re- 
wards, all its wishes centre in Heaven, 
and it freely rejects the most distin- 
geuished honours that power. and 


grandeur can bestow, when they tend 
to weaken or obstruct them. It keeps 
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all the passions subservient to its di- 
rection: the benevolent are cherished 
as one of the principle sources of feli- 
city, the malevolent are restrained or 
destroyed. 

In respect to worldly pursuits it 
observes a happy mediocrity. It 
neither throws away the goods of this 
life with an ostentatious indifference, 
nor does it anxiously desire toincrease 
them, but it uses them as they were 
designed for our comfort in sobriety. 
Should any suppose that they practise 
christian morality, who are guilty ofa 
single breach of the law, and continue 
to repeat it, they are greatly mistaken, 
and unacquainted with its purity; if 
must have the whole heart, it rejects 
divided empire, and shuns the soul, 
which harbours wickedness, declaring 
it incapable of unmingled felicity. As 
a mean of increasing its purity, it 
smiles upon and encourages the ac- 
quisition of knowledge: for every step 
of mental improvement reflects upon 
it additional lustre and value. It ap- 
pears in the greatest perfection in that 
man, whose mind is extensively culti- 
vated, whose understanding is accu- 
rate, and knowledge profound, whose 
dispositions and habits are the chil- 
dren of virtue, and all subservient to 
the promotion of his true happiness. 

It teaches, that furthering the wel- 
fare of others is a subordinate part of 
that grand plan of life, which shall 
ultimately terminate in our perfect 
felicity. In our intercourse with the 
world it recognizes the greatest field 
for its exercise. Here it meets with 
its severest trials, and by suffering 
and conquering its purity is increa- 
sed. Towards others it continually 
exerts itself in ucts of benevolence, 
and love, sensible that the more it 
promotes their felicity, it promotes 
itsown. Are they wicked? it tries 
by the most gentle methods to re- 
claim them. _ Are they in distress? it 
sooths and comfortsthem. In every 
situation it finds opportunities of do- 
ing good, and when not employed in 
assisting others, it retires within it- 
self, and there finds the most delight- 
ful enjoyment in the contemplation of 
the perfection of God. Embracing 
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the whole train of events from the 
foundation of the world, it perceives 
the tender solicitude and compassion 
manifested by the Supreme Being in 
every age for the happiness of man. 
It rejoices to observe that all things 
happen by his direction and appoint- 
ment, and that his watchful eye ex- 
tends to the minutest things. From 
this contemplation it derives strength 
and encouragement: for what event 
can disturb its tranquillity, when it re- 
ceives it as the messenger of God? 
When compared to other rules its 
superiour excellence appears. To 
them many things are indifferent ; to 
it nothing. On great and publick oc- 
casions, when their countrymen, their 
relations, and friends, stood around 
them, encouraging and applauding 
them, some, unacquainted with Chris- 
tian morality have exhibited patterns 
of the most heroick virtue. But how 
few carried this virtue home to their 
families, were resigned amidst the 
severest afflictions, and were anxious 
to conceal the good they did to their 
fellow men. Other rules may have 
frequently produced heroes in the 
field, but Christian virtue alone pro- 
duces heroes in obscurity, who are not 
inebriated with the applause of men, 
and are only known to God. When 
strangers to Christian virtue were in 
distress, where was their comfort? 
When they were despised, whence 
their consolation and inward repose? 
When they were the victims of perse- 
cution, what were their hopes ?—In all 
these situations, the Christian is sup- 
ported and enc ouraged by his virtue. 
To him these gloomy events afford so 
many proois of the great efficacy of 
th t principle, which directs all his 
actions, It is this morality alone that 
extracts matter of joy from the great- 
est calumities. It waits not for the 
incitements of fa ‘me, nor exerts itself 
through osientation, but voluntarily 
undertakes the most dangerous enter- 
prises when duty cails. 

In God the Christian sees every 
thing; but those directed by other 
rules extend not their views so far. 
They stop with ideas of present fitness 
and propriety. It occurs not to them, 





that their very employments are as4 
signed them by God, and should be 
discharged with the same fidelity as 
any religious duty. They know not, 
that the difficulties and misfortunes 
they meet with, are sent by God to 
purify them, and hence draw the no- 
blest motive for patience. They know 
not that all the prosperous events, 
which happen to them are so many 
benefits from God, which call for their 
eratitude and thanks. In calamity 
their only consolation arises from an 
unfeeling indifference; they are obli- 
ged to suppose a reward in the very 
patience of endurance, which every 
moment proves to be false. They 
steel their hearts against the sorrows 
of life, by trampling on theiraffections, 
but as the affections can never be ex- 
tirpated the conflict is eternal. Chris- 
tian morality assumes no such haugh- 
ty pretensions; it puffeth not up with 
pride nor rejects the tender feelings 
of compassion; it is gentle and meek, 
anxious always to relieve the distres- 
ced with the most winning attention, 
and feeling the smart of human woes 
while it patiently supports them. 
Every thing it inculcates is natural; it 
requires no impossibilities, no splen- 
did professions, with empty or defec- 
tive performance. This virtue finds 
easy access to the heart, because it 
flows from a perfect standard ; itis the 
perfections of God embodied upon 
earth; and although mankind never 
can attain perfection, they have seen 
it in the character of Jesus, who was 
perfection itself, and in whose example 
Christian morality shines complete. 
This morality is not, therefore, the 
child of a day, but of eternity ; not the 
Christian’s companion in this life only, 
but his glory in the next; the cause of 
his welcome reception in Heaven, and 
the source of all his felicity. He, 
therefore, who is under its guidance, 
and sensible of the infinite reward to 
which it leads, is daily making new 
advances in its cultivation, till it be- 
comes “s his meat and his drink to do 
the wil of his Heavenly Father. 
His inciinations are in time all tuned 
to virtue, he ceases to be fearfully on 
his guird lest he fall, for his habits 
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and thoughts being purified, vice can 
find no entrance. His whole conduct 
at length becomes entirely disinter- 
ested—de.d to the world, in the pro- 

er sense of the word, not mortified 
and disgusted, self is annihilated, and 
he promotes virtue and happiness for 
their own sakes. 

Such is an imperfect description of 
Christian morality, whose sphere of 
action extends infinitely farther than 
any other moral rule, which perceives 
all things depending upon God, and 
was embodied in the person of our 
Saviour: a morality which connects 
the whole of the present with the fu- 
ture life, always considers them in- 
dissolubly joinedas one continued ex- 
istence, and makes this invaluable 
principle the foundation of its exten- 
slve operation. 


<a 
VARIETY. 


In the rough blast heaves the billow, 
In the light air waves the willow; 
Every wing of nioving kind 
VARIES with the veering wind : 
What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


Sombre tale, and satire witty, 
Sprightly glee, and doleful ditty, 
Measur’d sighs, and roundelay, 
Welcome all! BUT DO NOT STAY. 
‘What have I to do with thee, 

Dull, unjoyous Constancy ? 


It is hardly possible for any mortal 
to contemplate the sublime objects of 
nature, or the beauties of variegated 
landscape, without admiration and de- 
light. 

It is hardly possible not to receive 
much pleasure from reading masterly 
and elegant descriptions of picturesque 
countries; but when repeated too 
often in the same book, the frowning 
mountain, the terrifick rock, the deep 
shade of the woods, the bright verdure 
of the meads, the headlong torrent, the 
meandering river, the blush of morn, 
slow of noon, and purple tint of even- 
ing, the brightstars, twinkling through 
luxuriant branches, the pale face of 
the moon, and all the glory of the 
great sun itself become tiresome. 

_ No experience has taught us, that 
in any other course or method than 
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that of an Aereditary crown, our liber- 
ties can be regularly perpetuated and 
preserved sacred as our: Aereditary 
right. An irregular, convulsive move- 
ment may be necessary to throw off 
an irregular, convulsive disease.. But 
the course of succession is the healthy 
habit of the British constitution. Burke, 


a 


SONG. 


Get you gone—you will undo me— 
If you love me, don’t pursue me ! 
Let that inclination perish, 
Which I dare no longer cherish! 


With harmless thoughts I did begin, 
But in the crowd Love enter’d in; 

I knew him not, he was so gay, 

So innocent, and full of play. 


At every hour, in every place, 

I either saw, or form’d your face: 
All that in plays was finely writ 
Fancy for you and me did fit. 


My dreams at night were all of you, 
Such.as till then I never knew. 

I sported thus with young Desire, 
Never intending to go higher. - 


But now his teeth and claws are grown, 
Let me the fatal lion shun; 

You found me harmless—leave me so! 
For, were I not, you’d leave me too. 


A good enough sort of man, is of.a 
cold, tame, civil, cautious disposition, 
and has balanced so exactly, through 
the whole of his life, that he has never 
obliged or disobliged any one. He 
has neither friend nor foe in the world: 
but were he to break his neck to-nicht, 
no human creature would feel either 
sorrow, or satisfaction. 


English beauty, is more remarkable 
in the country than in town; the 
peasantry of no country in Europe can 
stand a comparison, in point of looks, 
with those of England. That race of 
people, have the conveniencies of life 
in no other country in such perfection ; 
they are no where so well fed, so well 
defended from the injuries of the sea- 
sons; and no where else do they keep 
themselves so perfectly clean and free 
from all the vilifying effects of dirt, 
The English country-girls, taken 





collectively, are unquestionably, the 
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handsomest in the world. The female 
peasants of most other countries, are 
so hard-worked, so ill fed, so much 
tanned by the sun, that it is difficult to 
know whether they have any beauty or 
not. 


CHAPTER OF PATENTS. 
( Tune, Derry Down.) 


Of all sorts of times, if to search  you’re 
inclin’d, 

You ‘ll find none like the present one, time 
out of mind, 

When we’ ve patents for all things, both 
little and big, 

From a beer-barrel cock to a barrister’s wig. 

Derry down, &c. 

Patent small clothes there are, but the 
deuce why prepare ’em, 

Unless they’ re contriv’d so that ladies can’t 
wear em? 

Patent combs for your good men who lead 
single lives, 

For married men get their heads comb’d by 
their wives. 


> 
Patent razor-strops next will tdke out the 
worst flaw, 
A fine recipe for the conscience of law! 
But if conscience and beards were all equal- 
ly small, 
A lawyer would never want shaving at all. 


Some doctors have patents, and some do 
without, 

And swear that the world can’t their secret 
find out ; 

But I fancy that curing’s the secret at stake, 

Since we all knowof killing no secret they 
make. 


Patent ecffins they shut down so firm and so 
stout, 

When you’re in, that Old Nick himself can’t 
get you out; : 

Says the riser, ‘‘ a better thing never was 


plann’d, 

And I vow when I die PH buy one second- 
hand.” 

The patent for washing’s at least the clean 
thing, 

But shows to anend fate will ev’ry thing 
bring ; 

Each dog has his day, and that day is soon 
past: 

So our patents are all in the suds, Sirs, at 
last. 


All nations have patents, from Grecians to 
Gauls, 

But Britain's best patent’s for sound wooden 
walls ; 

And whoever upon our good privilege treads, 

With our wooden walls we'll break their 
wooden heads 





Men may be> sorely touched and 
deeply grievedin their privileges, as 
well as in their purses. Men may lose 
little in property by the.act which 
takes away all their freedom. When 
a man is robbed of a trifle on the high- 
way, itis not the twopence lost that 
constitutes the capital outrage. This 
is not confined to privileges. Even 
ancient indulgences withdrawn, with- 
out offence on the part of those who 
enjoyed such favours, operate as 
grievances. 3 


A report was circulated in London, 
during an absence of the British Ro- 
clus, that he had expired. The next 
day proved the report false, and its 
contradiction was accompanied by the 
following lines : 


Garrick is dead!—so prattles fame, 
The bard replies it cannot be ; 

Nature and Garrick are the same, 
Both form’d for immortality. 


odie 


We copy the following stanzas, ad- 
dressed to the Teian bard, from the 
Luzerne Federalist, a village paper of 
this State, whose editor, as we have 
been informed by a friend, and as his 
paper frequently evinces, possesses 
both taste and talents. 


Anacreon thou bard divine! 

How sweet thy song of love and wine! 
*Tis magick, which beyond control, 
To love and drink inspires the soul. 


From torpor rous’d, by thee inspir’d 
We wake, with am’rous frenzy fir’d, 
And find an angel in each lass, 

A heaven of bliss in ev’ry glass. 





MERRIMENT. 


‘The first step is the only diffi- 
culty,” is an old proverb. It was 
oddly applied by a lady: Hearing 
acanonin company declare,“ That 
Saint Piat, after his head was cut off, 
walkedtwo entire leagues with it inhis 
hand;” and who added with emphasis, 
“ Yes, two entire leagues.” “I do 
not doubt it, ” she replied: “« On such 
occasions, the first step is. the enly 
difficulty. ” 
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The beautiful Countess of Coven- 
try, talking to George the Second, 
told him she had seen almost all the 
rand exhibitions and ceremonies of 
England; there was but one which 
she retained the least inclination to 
behold, and that was, a coronation. 


arene 2 ne 


A low Frenchman, bragging that he 
had been spoken to by the King, was 
asked what his Majesty had said to 
him? He replied, “He bade me 
stand out of the way.” 


S oeten oll 


General Sutton, brother to Sir Ro- 
bert Sutton, was very passionate, and 
calling one morning on Sir Robert 
Walpole, who was quite the reverse, 
found his servant shaving him. Du- 
ring the conversation, Sir Robert said, 


sir,” said the farmer, * what of that? 





“ John you cut me;” and continuedthe 
former subject of discourse. Present-, 
ly he said again, “ John you cut me ;” 
but as mildly as before: and soon after 
he had occasion to say it a third time; 
when Sutton, starting up in a rage, 
said, swearing a great oath, and 
doubling his fist at the servant, “ If 
Sir Robert can bear it, I cannot; and 
if you cut him once more, John, ll 
knock you down.” 


Set 


Lord Orford was present in a large 
company at dinner, when Bruce, the 
celebrated traveller, was talking in his 
usual style of exaggeration. Some 
one asked him what musical instru- 
ments were used in Abyssinia, Bruce 
hesitated, not being prepared for the 
question; and at last said,“ I think! 
saw one/yre* there.” George Selwyn, 
who was of the party, whispered his 
next man, “ Yes, and there is one less 
since he left the country.” 


tet tl 





Sir William B being at a parish 
meeting, made some proposals, which 
were objected to by a farmer. ° High- 
ly enraged, “ Sir,” says he to the far- 
mer, “ do you know, sir, that I have 
been at the two universities, and at two 
colleges in each university!” “ Well, 








* Same pronunciation as liar. 
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I had a calf that sucked two cows, and 
the observation I made was, the more 
he sucked, the greater ca/f' he grew.” 

A person tried fer treason, as the 
jury were about to leave the bar, re- 
quested them to consider a statute, 
which he thought very much in bis 
favour. “ Sirrah,” cried cut one of 
the judges, “ I know that statute bet- 
ter than you do.” The prisoner coolly 
replied, “I. make no doubt of that; 
and, therefore, am anxious the jury 
should know it as well.” 

Dean Swift was one day in company, 
when the conversation feil upon the 
antiquity of the family. The lady of 
the house expatiated a little too freely 
on her descent, observing, that her 


ancestors’ names began with De, and, 


of course, of the antique French ex- 
traction. When she had finished :— 
* And now,” said the dean, * will you 
be so kind as to help me to a piece of 


199 


D’umpling! 


em 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For The Port Folio. 
Mr. Oxtpscxool, 


Pope’s * Eloisa to Abelard” expres- 
ses in my Opiniona fascinating warmth 
of feeling without being justly charge- 
able with licentiousness. The follow- 
ing verses 1 have composed as a reply 
of Abelard’s, founded-.on what ! con- 
ceived would partially be the emo- 
tions of his heart on receiving frem 
her whom he had thought devoted to 
piety, so sweet and yet so melancholy, 
a token of returning love. 


ABELARD TO ELOISA. 


Pale, lorn, dejected, lurking ’neath the cowl 

Of cloister’d faith, ah, suffer me to stroll 

These earth-embosom’d isles, from frailty 
free, 

From human nature, happiness, and thee. 

My pliant brethren, as I grieve, deplore, 

Hope as I hope, and as I bless adore ; 

As I direct o’erlook this mortal span, 

And think on God with ap’thy toward man; 

While of this holy lamp the gl:mmering ray 

Pictures, alas, My waning picty ! 
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Is it the mist these mouldy walls respire, 

O’erclouds my sense, and chills devotion’s 
fire ? 

Ah, no! no damps o’ercloud, no chills re- 
move 

The pious ardour of celestial love! 

Yet why this pang, this tumult, and this tear, 

Celestial love plants no commotion here ; 

To even joys twill pious souls resign, 

And feed no fires, no aking fires like mine. 

Wildly I pray! Heaven flies this drear abode! 

My love rekindles, but deserts my God! 

°Tis she—'tis Eloisa! O! glide by, 

Ye soothing visions of eternity! 

Far other dreams my bursting bosom swell, 

They suit not you—bless’d images, fare well! 

Let through my veins the faithless passion 
glow, 

Ah leave, resign me to perpetual wo! 

——And is there wo where Eloisa lives, 

One pang she sooths not, or one pang she 
gives? 

Where was it when, my eager wish ex- 
press’d, 

She gave me all that Fancy could suggest ? 

When round my heart her yielding soul she 
wove, 

And all was ecstasy, and all was love? 

—Come, come, Oblivion!—Memory, cease 
to reign! 

Such joys as those will ne’er return again. 





Here to their God while placid friars ope 
Their inmost wishes with unruffled hope ; 
Whose hallowed souls with melancholy clad, 
Gloomily cheerful and serenely sad, 

In solemn pzans holy faith proclaim, 

And catch from me, they think, a purer 
flame : 

Here, even here, before this tumult rose 

Thy fancied form had mix’d with my re- 
pose, 

And through thy semblance heaven had been 
survey’d, 

To thee indebted for the prayers I'd made : 

Thou ’dst wrapp’d my soul, and taught my 
hope to beam, 

Assisted grace, and wak’d the ethereal 
flame ; 

I’d seen thee rise from human frailty free, 

And throught on heaven that I might think 
on thee; 

I’d heard the hymn while from thy lips it 
flow’d— 

Sweet was the theme: *twas love and gra- 
titude. 

Warm were the notes, swell’d to devotion’s 
height, 

By saints responded, mellowed by delight. 





Desire had flown, yet left affection warm, 

And tranquil joy had glorified thy form ; 

I bless’d, thou smi]’dst—I pray’d, and se. 
raphs heard: 

They beckon’d, but it was thy image lur’d. 


And could thy letter, thine, the charm diss 
prove ? 

Hard, dear-bought pledge of unresisted 
love ! 

Now, now in vain I bend my view on high, 

Thick glooms arise and intercept the sky. 

Oh, why must I, thus fated to restore 

My soul to thee, hear sighs unheard before ? 

Why catch the dirge, offending souls to 
save, 

Nor longer dare to overlook the grave, 

Or winking taper (ting’d with pallid green) 

That flares on spectres, and o’ercasts the 
scene? 

——Is itthen so? Dost thou to earth return, 

Forget thy prayers, an earthly lover mourn? 

Ah! Eloise, let sanctity disclose 

On thee its blessings ; and I fee] no woes: 

Charm thee to faith; with equal faith I glow: 

Abandon thee ; my God I disavow! 

Come, Fancy, come, let memory’s colours 
fade, 

Set truth aside——come lend me all thine 
aid ; 

Reope the skies, and thither love transfer 

The skies reope—no Eloise is there ! 

Yet, yet I pray!—ah, sad, illusive view ! 

Again they close! ye transient gleams, adieu! 





SPEICOLA. 


You will perceive, Mr. Oldschool, 
if you remember my hand writing, 
that I have undergone a metamor- 
phosis from Agricola to Speicola. 
Speicola is the growth of my imagi- 
nation, and of course not sanctioned 
by any dictionary ; but you will, If am 
sure, reflect that it is analogically 
formed, and that it makes me thé cul- 
tivator of a sentiment I am ever dis- 
posed to cherish, when, trusting to 
your good nature, I intrude into your 
notice. 


Epfitafph—On an Uphoisterer. 


Toocruel death has snatch’d poor Ben away, 
And chang’d his feathers for a bed of clay, 
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